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IT’S EASY 
TO KEEP YOUR 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT WORKING 


Here are day-to- 
day maintenance 
tips based on ex- 
perts’ advice. 


Here is information 
you need to keep 
appliances in tip- 
top shape. 
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—and the 
best advice 
we know of 
is free— 
these hooklets 


“MAINTENANCE TIPS for 
YOUR ELECTRIC FARM 
EQUIPMENT” tells how to 
do the simple inspection and 
maintenance jobs that are 
necessary to protect your 
electric equipment and keep 
it in condition to give reg. 
ular and faithful service. 

“HOW TO TAKE CARI 
OF YOUR ELECTRIC AP. 
PLIANCES” will also help 
you use your electric appli. 
ances properly, so they willf 
do their best work. 


Mail the coupon. 


General Electric, Section 303-131 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklets 
“MAINTENANCE TIPS fo 
YOUR ELECTRIC FARM 
EQUIPMENT,” and “HOW T(F 
TAKE CARE OF YOUR ELEC 
TRIC APPLIANCES.” r 


Name... 


Address 





THANKSGIVING 


A Nation that loves peace and was not 
prepared for war, we have had the native 
ability and the industrial organization to 
snap into it when attacked and develop the 
best trained and equipped army we have ever 
iad and to produce the most tremendous 
umount of war materials the world has ever 
inown. The forces of aggression are begin- 
ing to fall. We still have great freedom 
ind little actual suffering in America in 
comparison with most of the world. We 
have food, homes, money to buy bonds. 
Many do not have these. We should be 
thankful. There are ways of showing our 
thankfulness that will hasten the peace and 
the rehabilitation of suffering peoples. 


WAR SPIRIT 


Everyone has it. The 40th Street news- 
boy who used to sing out, “Oilae pape. Was 
yers?”, now has his wife selling papers, too. 
She saves more words. Just calls “Ojilae,” 
and takes your money. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Politics is beginning to hum,—not that it 
has been on a vacation. Unfortunately, in 
peace or war, regardless of party, it seems 
that action by government must be evaluated 
first on its vote getting ability. It makes no 
difference whether it costs the lives of sol- 
diers, whether the country is plunged into 
astronomic debt, if class is set against class ; 
the battle of votes must be won. We had an 
“M Day” plan to solve the problems of labor, 
profits and production in war. It was not 
politically expedient. 

The fundamental differences between 
Democratic and Republican parties no longer 
exist. The greatest problem of both parties 
is to find something different from the other 
party over which to make an issue. There 
was considerable question whether Mr. 
Hoover and Mr, Willkie were Democrats or 


Republicans until they became presidential 
candidates. We vote on personalities. Our 
vote is guided by whether we receive a bene- 
fit payment, a wage increase or a WPA 
handout. 

We need a multi-party system to avoid 
dictatorship. We do not have it. Our politi- 
cal competition is between the “Ins” and the 
“Outs.” First concern is to win—not to 
serve. There is an issue if-politicians were 
honest and fearless enough to face it. It is 
More Government vs. Less Government, 
Maximists vs. Minimists,—maximum gov- 
ernment control and direction of individuals 
and business vs. a minimum of government 
to enable us to get along together as a united 
nation—the thing our forefathers came to 
America for. 

What we as citizens must fix in our minds 
is that the more we ask of government, the 
more power over us we must grant to it. 
Also, if our group gets a “handout,” some 
other group is going to get disgruntled and 
ask for more. It all has to be paid for. We 
pay. Government passes out the money. In 
the final analysis this can only amount to 
government take all, dictate to all and sup- 
port all. 

Our soldiers have given up their earnings, 
their businesses, their opportunities, some 
their lives, to preserve our freedom from 
foreign domination. If we want freedom, 
we at home must learn to place our long-time 
welfare in the Nation above temporary per- 
sonal gain when we cast our votes. That is 
the only way we can preserve those freedoms 
which have made this country such a grand 
place for common people to live and to ad- 


vance. 
I’M PROUD 


In spite of floods, excessive early rains, 
the shortage of experienced labor, the extra 
trips and labor of rationing and in some cases 
lack of equipment to replace labor, farmers 
have once again “come through” with a 
good crop of food for the nation. And you 
will do it again next year. It means much 


_to the war effort. You have just cause to 


say, “I’m proud I am a farmer!” 
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doer and saver, money maker, and product imp’ 
intelligently, it changes the whole aspect of farm life and production. 


ELECTRICITY: Versatile Energy for Many Farm Uses 


Power—Light—Heat—Electronics. Easily adapted, started, controlled: automatic. Labor 


and i 
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Good Wiring Is Safe 


Improperly Used Drop Cord Kills Seven Cows. Barn 
Burned by Overloading Circuit. Chicken Waxer Does 
Not Heat. Third in Series of Articles on How to 
Avoid Losses from Bad Wiring. 


«S EVEN valuable dairy cows 
were electrocuted on the 
farm of Don Martig near Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, when a ‘short’ 
occurred in the wiring. 

“Martig, who was alone in the 
barn at the time, was knocked 
down four times as he tried to 
free the animals from the metal 
stanchions into which they were 
locked. By using a 2 x 4 he suc- 
ceeded in opening the stanchions 
of 10 other cows and setting them 
free. Another 10 cows escaped 
injury by being free in the barn 
or in wood stanchions. 


Drop Cord the Culprit 


“The ‘short’ was believed to 
have been caused by a drop cord 
which was fastened to a joist by a 
nail and came in contact with the 
metal piping of the milking ma- 
chine. The milker piping was 
fastened to the metal stanchions. 

“Milk cows at present command 


the current may be quickly cut off 
from buildings in case of trouble. 


No. 14 Wire Burns Barn 


“A typical example of the 
tragic results of faulty wiring is 
the experience of a member of the 
Pioneer Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive in Shelby County, O. Short- 
ly after his farm was energized, 
he strung light No. 14 wire to 
his barn and connected four or 
five lamps. More recently, in the 
pinch of war production, he 
doubled the number of lamps, add- 
ed a water heater in a chicken 
house he built onto the barn, and 
hooked on a quarter-horsepower 
motor to operate a milking ma- 
chine—all on his No. 14 wire! 
When the lights flickered and 
went out, he replaced his 15 am- 
pere fuse with one of 25 ampere 
capacity. One morning, he saw 
smoke drifting from his hayloft, 
and before the owner could get to 





a price of between 
$125 and $175.” 





The above was tak- 
en from an article in 
the Rochester Post- 
Bulletin of May 11, 
1943. 

Generally speaking, 
extension cords are a 
dangerous method of 
wiring. When used in 
barns for portable 
equipment, they should 
be of heavy duty, rub- 
ber covered wire, and 
should not be used 
after they become 
cracked or worn. Keep 
them, and all other 
wiring away from con- 
tact with metal piping, 
stanchions, etc., with 
which the cows may 











come in contact. Know 
where your entrance 
switch is located so 


“My son went into the armed forces the Sunday 
those soldiers came to dinner." ; 


the overloaded wire, his loft was 
ablaze. He got his 14 cows out 
safely, but lost his 55-by-80 foot 
barn and suffered a_ scorched 
chicken house as well. A brief 
talk with his safety inspector be- 
fore wiring would have prevented 
his loss. The inspector would 
probably have recommended at 
least No. 10 wire for the new in- 
stallation.” 

REA News, May 1943, page 10 


You Can't Catch a Whale 
With a Trout Line 


“A poultry man in my neigh- 
borhood was supplying a large 
number of chickens to a hotel. He 
bought a wax picking outfit to 
help him meet the demand. The 
day he started his new equipment 
I received a call from him to come 
out to the farm and tell him what 
was wrong with his waxing out- 
fit. 

“I found that he had plugged 
this 3,000 watt load into a lamp 
socket fed by 60 feet of small lamp 
cord. This cord was connected to 
a pair of No. 14 wires running 
out 300 feet from the farmhouse. 
No wonder the warm wax which 
he had put in cooled off, and the 
wires warmed up. He was trying 
to catch a whale with a trout line. 
After the picking shed had been 
moved nearer the house, and three 
larger wires installed, plump, 
clean-picked chickens went to the 
hotel every day.” 

R. A. Potter, So. Berkshire Pow- 
er and Light Co., over WGY. 





Candy Research 


The Southern Regional ke- 
search Laboratory in New Or- 
leans is undertaking a study of 
the use of agricultural products in 
candy in cooperation with the 
National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion. The purpose is to get more ff 
vitamins and minerals in candy ff 
and increase its value as a food. ff 
Among the foods to be studied ff 
are peanuts, soy beans, corn, 
cereal, wheat germ, cottonseed§ 
flour/and sweet potatoes. i 
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Mr. Ross R. SALMON inspects 
brooder batteries, protected by 
the Westinghouse Sterilamp* 
electronic bactericidal device, 
at Rucker’s Imperial Breeding 
Farm and Hatchery, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. If you would like to know 
what Mr. Salmon thinks of 
Sterilamps, see excerpts from 
his letter, below. 


Something to crow about 


ESTINGHOUSE IS MIGHTY 

PROUD of a letter recently 
received from Mr. Ross R. Salmon, 
of Rucker’s Imperial Breeding Farm 
and Hatchery, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Rucker’s makes good use of the 
Westinghouse Sterilamp* electronic 
device which emits rays that are 
deadly to bacteria. More than 1500 
of these bactericidal lamps are 
safeguarding the health and pro- 
moting sturdy growth of millions 
of chicks, range birds, and pul- 
lets every year. 


Mr. Salmon’s letter reads in part: 


“In a control test of two iden- 
tical houses (one containing 
Westinghouse Sterilamps) we 
found approximately 68 per 
cent lower mortality in the 
house using Sterilamps...the 
number of culls and runts in 
the final birds were 50 per cent 
less . . . we raised 1000 pullets 
per battery, instead of 750 where 
Sterilamps were not used... 
pigmentation of combs and 
legs was noticeably: better... 
no mold whatever developed 
in watering pans exposed to 
Sterilamps...’”’ 


Thanks, Mr. Salmon, for your fine 
letter about Sterilamps — and for 
a real contribution to the poultry 
industry as a whole in making 


these important tests! 
* * * 


Westinghouse Sterilamps... 
where. used to destroy air-borne 
bacteria in hatching compartments, 
incubator rooms, and brooding 
have brought many 
other notable benefits to poultry 


houses... 


raisers: 


Cross-infection and danger of 


epidemics are reduced. 


Hatchers ship chicks with a lower 
percentage of infection. Mortality 


claims are minimized. 


Since Sterilamps also produce a 
small amount of irradiation in the 
Vitamin D wave lengths, they give 
adequate antirachitic protection 


We stin 


and aid in increasing weight of birds 
and improving condition of plu- 
mage and combs. 

Birds develop faster—pick up 
weight more rapidly. This means 
quicker turnover, less feed, greater 
profit. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN! 


The fascinating story of how West- 
inghouse Sterilamps wage a cease- 
less “‘bacteria blitzkrieg’ against 
air-borne germs in hatching com- 
partments, incubator rooms, and 
brooding houses is told in a new 
bulletin: “‘Sterilamp Conditioning 
in the Poultry Industry.” 

This free bulletin is yours for 
the asking ! 


Write: Sterilamp Department 
EF-113, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 

*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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[N the past we have considered 

that electricity was of use on 
farms mainly in the form of light, 
heat and power. That still is true: 
light from lamps of many types; 
heat in the electric range, the 
radiant heater, the water heater, 
the hotbed cable, the heating pad 
and electric blanket; and power 
from the motors we see on feed 
grinders, pumps and fans, and 
that we do not see in refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, etc. The 
fact that electricity can be used in 
place of most any other source of 
light, heat or power and that it 
can be used where other sources 
of light, heat and power cannot 
be used, has made it invincible. 
Now comes electronics. 

We are more familiar with some 
of the accomplishments of elec- 
tronics than we are with the word 
“electronics.” The radio, the 
x-ray, the sterilamp, the fluores- 
cent lamp are electronic devices. 
“Electronics is the science that 


ELECTRONICS—What Is It? 


New Science of Great Import—What It Is—The 
Field It Covers—Electronic Tubes—Their Present 
and Prospective Use in Agriculture 


applies electronic tubes to the ser- 
vice of man.” And an electronic 
tube is a device contrived by man 
in which he makes electrons, those 
smallest known particles of elec- 
trically charged matter, act as he 
wills them to act. 

Developments in the field of 
electronics have moved at war 
tempo in the past few years. Some 
of the older applications like radio 
and x-rays have been greatly im- 
proved and put to many new uses. 
Even more striking have been the 
new developments like radar. 

In order to get a little better 
idea of electronics and how it 
affects our lives and activities, 
let’s make a brief survey of elec- 
tronics at work in war, in medi- 
cine, and in different phases of in- 
dustrial development. 


Electronics at Work 


Electronic communications 
equipment is the nerve center of 
most military operations. 








Ignitrons that change alternating current to direct current efficiently and with 
tight weight equipment for use in mining operations. 
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On the ground, tank command- 
ers in combat are in constant touch 
with each other and with fiel¢ 
headquarters by two-way short- 
wave radio. Field headquarters 
in turn are in touch with support- 
ing planes and with infantry 
equipped with electronic “walkie- 
talkie” sets. The whole force, 
while operating independently is 
subject to immediate and coor- 
dinated direction. 


At sea electronic devices enable 
commanders to locate unseen en- 
emy ships and to accurately fire 
guns at the unseen adversary. 
Other electronic devices deter- 
mine depth of water, and direct 
the ship’s course to intercept en- 
emy vessels. 


In the air, pilots use electronic 
equipment to keep in touch with 
other planes and the ground, to 
determine how high they are above 
ground obstacles, to detect and 
search out approaching planes. 
They land in soupy fog, being 
guided in on a radio beam. 


In medicine the x-ray photo- 
graph and fluoroscopic examina- 
tion of the interior of the body is 
an indispensible procedure of doc- 
tor and dentist in the diagnosis of 
ailments. The x-ray is also used 
in the treatment of cancer and 
skin diseases. Diathermy and 
ultraviolet irradiation are stand- 
ard treatments for many ailment 
and the electronic equipment i 
available in practically all hospi 
tals and well equipped physiciatis 
offices. Recenty developed elec- 
tronic devices are also being used 
to measure the oxygen saturation 
in an aviator’s blood as he rises to 
high altitudes, and to remove 
shrapnel from human tissues at 
base hospitals. 


Industry makes extensive use of 


electronics. Electronic rectifiers 
change alternating to direct cur- 
rent without rotating machinery 
for many industrial processes such 
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as the electrolitic production of 
aluminum. High frequency heat- 
ing is used for applying the uni- 
form thin coating of tin to tin 
plate, for drying plywood in min- 
utes instead. of hours, and for cer- 
tain types of metal welding. Arc 
welding is controlled by electronic 
resistance, giving welds of uni- 
form strength without spoilage. 
X-rays discover flaws in welds 
and castings. Electric eyes count 
objects faster than the human eye 
can see them and search out and 
mark pinholes in metal sheets 
moving at 1,000 feet per minute. 
A dynetric balancing machine de- 
tects the slightest vibration in air- 
plane crankshafts and propellers 
and in other rotating equipment. 
The Precipitron clears the factory 
air of dust and oil mists and 
snatches the soot from offensive 
smokestacks. The Stroboglow 
makes rapidly moving machines 
appear to stand still or move 
slowly for the study of the func- 
tioning of moving parts. Fluor- 
escent lighting is fast supplanting 
incandescent lighting in industry. 
With the electronic microscope 
scientists can count hairs on 
germs, where the germs them- 
selves were only indistinct blurs 
to the most powerful optical 
equipment, 


Electronic Tubes 


There are many types, styles 
and sizes of electronic tubes used 
to accomplish today’s electronic 
miracles. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, these tubes are reasonably 
simple and they are rugged. 

This is a diode, 
a typical two- 
element elec- 
tronic tube. It 
has a_ cathode, 
which when 
heated electrical- 
ly emits nega- 
tively charged 
electrons that fiy —_ ammo /\ 
at tremendous 
speed to the Hi 
anode. The ca- lal 
thode is heated 
by passing a cur- 
rent through it, very much as in 
an ordinary electric lamp. 

When the cathode is cold it is 
insulated from the anode by a 
vacuum. When the cathode is 
heated and electrons start*to flow, 
the circuit between cathodé and 


anode is closed. Place a load like 
a motor in an external circuit and 
a battery to operate it and the 




















tube will act as a switch, closing 
the circuit when the cathode is 
heated. The British call tubes 
“valves,” which is probably more 
nearly correct. 

Now let us take another appli- 
cation of this tube. If we pass an 
alternating current into the tube 
only direct current will come out. 





Here we have a rectifier which 
changes alternating to direct cur- 
rent. The explanation for this is 
that only the heated cathode will 
emit electrons. When the anode 
has a positive charge these elec- 
trons will flow; when the current 
reverses and the anode has a nega- 
tive charge, no current will flow. 
It is in effect a one-way street. 

If the tube is filled with mer- 
cury vapor and a current is passed 


through it, we have a mercury arc 
set up between cathode and anode. 
While the tube is of a different 
shape, this is the principle of the 
Sterilamp with its germ killing 
ultra-violet rays. Coat this tube 
on the inside with a fluorescent 
substance and you have the pres- 
ent-day fluorescent lamp. 

The electronic tube can also be 
built to transform light into elec- 


tric current. Replace the current 
heated cathode with one made of 
photo-sensitive material and the 
light will set up the flow of elec- 
trons. The stronger the light, the 
greater the flow of electrons. 
This is an electric eye, used for 
opening doors, grading apples for 
color, counting small objects, and 
detecting pinholes or burglars. 
The amplifying tube for radids, 
television and many other uses 
has a third element called the 








grid. To this grid is connected 
some weak voltage such as a radio 
wave picked up by an antenna. 
When this grid is negatively 
charged it greatly reduces the 
flow of electrons from cathode to 
anode; when positively charged 
an equally large effect is pro- 
duced in increasing the flow. A 
small amount of power applied to 
the grid is thus amplified to a 
larger amount of power in the 
anode circuit. 

The x-ray tube is a two-element 
tube of special design with a 
focusing anode, When a poten- 
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tial of 300,000 volts and upward 
is passed between cathode and 
anode, the electrons hitting the 
anode with tremendous impact 
cause the emission of exception- 
ally high frequency waves. They 
are x-rays. 


The Significance of Electronics 


This “tube business” is big 
business. A year ago production 
was reported by WPB to be well 
over 100 million dollars per month, 
a 500% increase over the previous 
year, with unfilled war orders in 
excess of 4 billion dollars. 

You and I encounter electronics 
in radio, television, the sound- 
movie, Sterilamps, fluorescent 
lamps, some types of battery 
chargers, the self-opening doors 
in the drug store or the New 


WT 


COVER ILLUSTRATION 


Electronic tubes be- 
hind a large radio broad- 
casting station. Auto- 
matic relays make it pos- 
sible to change tubes, 
when necessary, without 
interrupting broadcasts. 











York Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion, the inter - communicating 
loud - speaker system in restau- 
rants and factories, diathermy in 
the ddctor’s office. The electric 
eye is being used for grading 
agricultural products and for turn- 
on lights in rural schools on dark 
days. X-rays have been used to 


- new miracles. 


speed the breeding work on plant: 
by producing mutations. Germi- 
cidal lamps are going into poultry 
houses, refrigerators and meat 
tenderizing plants. 

It is almost a certainty that 
electronics will sweep into every 
industry, including agriculture, 
after the war. New devices born 
of war developments will perform 
The future of elec- 
tronics is beyond our present con- 
ception. 

Note. The illustrations and 
much of the factual material for 
this article are from the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburg, Pa. Book- 
lets B-3260 on The ABC of Elec- 
tronics at Work and _ B-3264, 
Electronics at Work are available 
from Westinghouse. 





Farmers—Utility Companies—Dealers—Manufacturers 


— Read—Then Think! 


Farm Electric Equipment Suggestions 


Suggestions from Our Readers for Post-War Electrical Equip- 
ment for Farm Home and Farm Production. Some Reasons 
Why Farmers Do Not Buy. Suggestion Forum to Be Continued 


What new electrical device, 
equipment or process would 
help you in your production 
program? 


What is wrong with equipment 

that has been available that has 

kept farmers from using it? 

HESE are two questions 

which we asked our readers 

under the heading “YES, DARN 
IT” in our August issue. We 
asked them because we want to 
help you to get those “common 
sense” items of electrical equip- 
ment which will make farming 
better and more profitable and be- 
cause this is the time when man- 
ufacturers are starting to miake 
plans for post war production. 

Here are some of the sugges- 
tions: 


Suggestions for Home Equipment 


1. “Why not a small electric 
wringer about 8 inches wide on a 
base like a beater to stand on 
a table for wringing the dishrag, 
separator rags or a few small arti- 
cles laundered in the sink?”— 
Mrs. Maurice  HaAGGERSTON, 
Tracy, Minn. 

2. “Why do they make re- 


frigerators so deep? Ask any 
woman how many times she has 
spilt things, or pushed them way 
back and forgotten them. And 
if you can keep things close to 
the door, you will not have to 
keep the door open so much.”— 
Maccie C. Woopsury, R.R. 1, 
Plymouth, Ind. 


3. “I have an electric range, 
but I am not quite 5 feet tall and 
this stove is too high; so [ still 
use my coal range. If there is 
an electric range on the market 
for short people after the war I 
will be ready to buy another. And 
[I am not the only one who dis- 
likes the height.”.—Mrs. MavuprE 
Botkin, East Liberty, Ohio. 

4. “In our county so many peo- 
ple milk just one or two -cows. 


PU "i wenn 


GUY FULLERTON GETS 
THE $10 


Yes, we've shoved and pitched 
manure and forked hay. Guy 
Fullerton gets the $10. But we 
also like that small, sanitary 
cream separator suggestion, so 
we are sending Arthur Weinhold 
an extra $5. ‘ 


MUM ee 


“mn 
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There is great need for a small 
light weight, compact cream sepa- 
rator which can be washed in the 
sink and stored in the closet. It 
should be entirely electric, with- 
out a crank, with quiet non-metal- 
lic gears and made of better, 
lighter weight materials than the 
usual hand separator. It should 
be streamlined and mounted on a 
rubber shod base and equipped 
with a smaller supply tank that 
could be refilled while the ma- 
chine is running. Most separa- 
tors are too big, clumsy and ex- 
pensive for small users. They 
are kept on porches, and in sheds 
or barns where they get dirty and 
are neglected. The present elec- 
tric separator is fine for the large 
dairyman, but why not have some- 
thing to suit the needs of the rest 
of us?’—ArtHUR WEINHOLD, R. 
1, Gering, Neb. 


Suggestions for Farm Equipment 


1. “If you could rig a pro- 
peller of some kind to furnish 
plenty of air around the cows 
when they are brought into the 
barn in hot weather, it would cool 
them and keep the flies off with- 
out fly spray. I think they would | 
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be contented and stand more 
quietly."—Mrs. F. E. Swanson, 
RR 3, Warren, Ind. 


2. “I would suggest a com- 
pressor on top of a 5-gallon drum 
of fly spray hooked up to the 
milker motor (or compressor? 
Ed.) and with a long hose and 
spray gun similar to paint spray- 
er {o spray dairy cows. The only 
method I have used or seen was 
a quart or half-gallon sprayer 
which is both heavy and slow.”— 
FuoRENz C. Nreper, RR 2, Wash- 


ington, Mo, 


3. “I want some means by 
which I can talk to my husband 
when he is running the tractor, 
grinder, etc. Now I must go near 
enough to be seen or felt, and 
then we have to walk away from 
the noise to be heard. And, did 
you ever try to locate a farmer 
in town when you are dead tired, 
your arms full of packages, and 
you have no idea where the car 
is? In town it would have to be 
just a person to person affair, 
you know.”—Mrs. Eva C. Hart- 
LEY, Pecatonica, IIl. 


4. “There is no more distaste- 
ful chore to the average farm wife 
than washing the separator. I 
would appreciate an electrical de- 
vice that can quickly and efficient- 
ly do the job. It should be sim- 
ple to operate and within the 
reach of every farm wife’s pocket 
book.”"—Mrs. Marion Dickson, 


; Manly, Ia. 


- 


electric powered pitch fork. Don’t 
laugh. The average farmer does 
more work with a fork than any 
other tool he has. My idea would 
be an electric hoist with a good 
solid fork that could be attached 
to a frame on the manure spread- 
er or at one side of the hay mow. 
Ask any farmer if his biggest job 
is not loading manure or levelling 
hay. Give him something cheap, 
flexible and fast and watch him 
buy them.”—Guy M. FULLERTON, 
R 2, Enon Valley, Pa. 


6. “A gutter cleaner with a 
motor at each end of the barn for 
pulling and returning the con- 
veyor would be an _ extremely 
profitable piece of equipment on 
the farm. A gutter cleaner would 
clean the barn while the “farmer 





MORE SUGGESTIONS 
WANTED 


Earn War Stamps 

We want more suggestions 
in answer to thetwo questions 
at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. The suggestions printed 
here are samples of what we 
want. Send as many different 
ones as you care to. Just bear 
in mind that we have a seri- 
ous purpose in asking for 
these sugestions, namely, to 
find ways of making elec- 
_— more helpful on the 


arm. 

We will pay $1 in War 
Stamps for every suggestion 
which we think has merit. A 
$25 War Bond will be given 
for the suggestion we think 
is best and which is received 
prior to February 1. 

Mark SUGGESTION at 
the top of your letter and 
send to ELECTRICITY 
ON THE FARM, 24 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 











is doing other chores. It would 
also promote cleaner milk and 
less disease by making it easy to 
clean the barn twice a day. It 
may have to sell for $150 to $200, 
but you wouldn’t think much of 
paying that for a grain drill which 
sits in the shed or back of the 
barn for most of the year.”— 
RicHarp L. Wirz, Exten. Spe- 





5. “What we really need is an 

















“My name is Mary and please let's 
not have any gags about do | want a 
little lamb!" 


cialist in Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Why We Do Not Buy It 


1. “Make it possible for any 
farmer to purchase a small ham- 
mer mill of 1% to 5 hp. I have 
wanted one for two years but 
have never been able to see one 
in operation.”—A. E. Hotumyer, 
Butte, Ind. 


2. “One reason why people on 
the farm do not use more electri- 
cal appliances is the difficulty in 
obtaining some of them. I really 
do not think there is much wrong 
with electric equipment.”—Mrs. 
Davin CANFIELD, RR 2, Bloom- 
ingdale, Ind. 


3. “In my home town the vari- 
ous electrical equipment shops do 
not want to go to the trouble of 
showing the farmer just how 
he will benefit by the use of the 
equipment. We need more agents 
to demonstrate the use and labor 
saving of such equipment.”— 
Patrick Wuuite, Mobile, Ala. 
(Now with U. S. Coast Guard) 


Our Comments 


These are some sample sugges- 
tions. Others suggested equipment 
which has been available for 
years. They had not heard of it. 
A few said they would use more 
if the cost was lower. There 
were also a few letters complain- 
ing about bad service on repairs 
and poor design of some pre-war 
equipment. 

To those who suggested poultry 
water warmers for chick foun- 
tains, farm food freezing cabinets, 
motor driven grindstones and tool 
grinders and electric lawn mow- 
ers, we can send the names of 
manufacturers when you want 
them. This equipment was made 
before the war and undoubtedly 
will be available again after the 
war, 

We are going to continue this 
suggestion forum. It has possi- 
bilities for bringing together ideas 
which will help to make electricity 
still more useful on the farm and 
will serve as a guide in the de- 
sign, production and selling of 
needed equipment. Apparently 
there is room for improvement in 
a number of directions, 
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? Lights “Pep” 


in Indiana 


Tomatoes 


Lamps Speed Germination, Produce Thriftier Plants 
and Result in More Pounds Yield per Plant at Pick- 
ing Time. Used for Greenhouse and Outside Plants. 


ROWERS in the vicinity of 
Indianapolis have been using 
lights for a number of years in 
the production of tomato plants. 
The practice has been a profitable 


one for them. Mr. J. A. Mahr, 
Director of Rural Lines of the 


Indianapolis Power and Light Co. ° 


has cooperated with some of the 
growers in the territory in mak- 


300 watt R-40 Mazda flood lamps in porcelain receptacles 18 inches apart, 
attached to a wood strip which can be raised and lowered over the flats. Tho 
lamps are kept 16 inches above the soil to sprout the seed, and then two fee? 
above the tops of the plants as they grow. View in Ristow & Company green- 
house. Messrs. Ristow say the lighted plants are the best they have had in years. 





The plants in both of these flats are three weeks old. The ones on the right were 
grown under lights; those on the left without lights. 
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ing a study of results obtained 
and the costs involved. The fac‘s 
which are presented below shou! 
be of interest to all plant grower,. 
All of the plants involved ‘in 
this study were grown in green- 
houses where other crops were 
being grown. The lights were 
first used on plants that were 
seeded in early November and 
later set out in greenhouses to 
produce winter tomatoes under 
glass. The same procedure is 
now being used to grow spring 
plants for outside setting. 


Experimental Results Reported 


In the results reported in the 
accompanying table it should be 
noted that a number of different 
comparisons have been made. 
Three different types of lamps 
were used, namely (1) ordinary 
Mazda lamps in R-40 reflector- 
flood bowls, (2) S-1 mercury arc 
lamps, and (3) fluorescent lamps. 
The Mazda lamps gave the better 
yields and at a much lower cost 
for equipment. The fluorescent 
lamps seemed to have possibili- 
ties. They are relatively high in 
first cost but low in operating 
cost, 

The first cooperator placed his 
lamps closer to the flats and had 
700 foot-candles of illumination 
on the plants during the seedling 
period, whereas the second co- 
operator had only 350 foot-can- 
dles of light. (A foot-candle is 
the measure of intensity of light). 
The higher intensity gave some- 
what better results, 

Each of the four cooperators 
had some flats which were given 
no light, that is, the plants were 
grown in the usual way. Then 
each had certain flats which were 
lighted only during the seedling 
stage of growth, and other plants 
which were lighted both as seed- 
lings and after transplanting. In 
every case the plants which were 
lighted for the longest periods set 
tomatoes on the highest percent 
age of first blooms. They were 
early yielders. These longer 
lighted plants were also the omnes 
that produced the greatest number 
of pounds of tomatoes per plant. 

It was found that the reflector 
type flood lamps should be sus 
pended 2 feet above the séedlings 
and be raised as the plants grew. 
The lamps should not be closer 
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In the tests there was no way 











ics l than 2 feet above the plants to ful not to splash water on the hot 
facis prevent damage by the heat. lamps as that will break the glass. to tell what part of the stimulat- 
hou! | The lamps were usually burned During the past spring growers ing effect of the lamps was due to 
ae Ss from 5 to 8 hours per day: 2 to 3. used the lamps on the flats imme- heat and what to light. Since 
ed in hours before sunrise and 3 to 5 diately after planting the seed. there is practically no heat in- 
Treen- hours after sunset, except on With the lamps about 18’ inches volved in fluorescent lamps, but 
‘were cloudy days, when they were used above the soil, the seeds germinat- there was a decided increase in 
were more hours. ed in three days. The lamps were growth and yield, it seems quite 
were In using these high wattage then raised to 2 feet. The plants certain that the light was a big 
and lamps it is best to use porcelain were ready to transplant in three factor in all of the results attained 
es to socets, as they stand the heat weeks instead of the usual 6 to 10 in the experiments. Lights are now 
under better. One should also be care- weeks without lighting. being used by a number of growers. 
re is 
pring Results of Tomato Plant Lighting 
Pounds Pounds 
Period Days Hours Number % ist Picked Gain Ltg. Ltg. Lighting 
of Lamps Used Light per Plants Blooms per per Cost @ Equip. Cost per Light 
"| tor Lighting No. Type Used Day Checked Set Plant Plant 3e KWH Cost Plant Intensity 
Seedlings  1—300W.Ref. Fl. 14 720 82% 6.69 2.81 $0.99 $1.75 1/5 of lc 700 ft. edls. 
1 the Transplants 2—300 W. Ref. Fl. 36 720 6.86 2.98 3.51 3.50 1/3 of Ic 
id be None None None bs 600 3.88 None None None None 
' Seedlings | 1—300 W. Ref. Fl. 15 : 460 2.16 0.87 $0.41 $1.75 1/6 0f Ic 350 ft. eds. 
erent Transplants 3—300 W. Ref. F1. 460 6.04 1.15 4.32 5.25 4/5 of Ic 
made None None v es 460 4.89 None None None None 
ee No.3 Seedlings  1—450 W.S-1 455 4.17 0.59 $1.62 $45.00 
amps Transplants 1—450 W. S-1 455 4.83 1.25 3.18 45.00 
inary None None ¢ 455 3.58 None None None 
| | Seedlings 3 Units ) Fluor- ov 4.66 1.00 \ $25.00 
‘ctor- Transplants 3 Units§ escent 60 6.00 2.34 0.66 25.00 
y arc None None o- 60 3.66 None None None 
uMps. 
etter 
cost All S$ ed U nd get in or heat get out. Honestly 
scent team p Qo the fog and steam was so heavy in 
ibili- No Place To Go the cowstable and chicken house 
zh in you could hardly count the cows 
ating or see the chickens; their produc- 


Some Common Sense Observations on Dairy Barn 


and Poultr 


House Ventilation. Condensed from a 


tion was practically nil. He wis 
horrified when I substituted mus- 


d_ his Talk by Ed. Mitchell Over Radio Station WGY. 
| had lin for all the glass, let fresh air 
dling ONCE upori a time I took over ary Ist of a cold winter and the a paces ay Layee per yonmcnay 
 ¢0- a farm, lock, stock and barrel former owner had made a des- et etcdentl icked Py on 
wg just as it was, a going operation; perate attempt to keep everything | a - The ” I up y 4; fee 
lle is and among the stock were 8 cows warm by stopping up every pos- een os a wb! Soiey meses 
ht). and 180 chickens. It was on Janu- sible place where cold air could |. ):°. § P 
ome- There are some nice, warm 
dairy barns and poultry houses 
ators that are so hot and steamy that 
riven the stanchions are wet, the cows 
were feel warm and damp, or the litter 
Then is wet and steaming and the win- 
were dow panes are all painted over by 
dling Jack Frost. That is not a whole- 
lants some condition for cows or hens, 
secd- even if it does seem warm. 


y. In 


A fan to remove damp, foul air and inlets to distribute fresh air to the 
stock will keep them comfortabic and healthy and save the barn from decay. 
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Cow Has no Choice 

Frankly, I don’t like to sleep 
out of doors in winter or take my 
calesthenics every morning by an 
open window as well as I did some 
20 odd years ago, but then I have 
some choice about doing what I 
know is good for me or not doing 
it. A cow and a chicken have no 
such choice between good and evil, 
so we lay down the law for them. 
They are healthier, and produce 
better if they are kept in a cool, 
e+ © © © © © © © © (More on page 25) 
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Soil Worker and Compost Turner 


This Elevator with Kicker Cylinder Powered by a 14 
Horsepower Motor Elevates and Breaks Up Soil, 
Turns Mushroom Compost Heaps, Cleans Mushroom 
Houses and Saves Hy Pitzen $500 per Year. He Built It. 


HY PITZEN, Ohio farmer, 
built the soil worker shown 
in the accompanying illustrations 
as a compost conveyor for his 
mushroom houses. Later he found 
it would also handle soil, so he 


By R. E. JOHNSON 


strands of common No. 55 chain 
with special links to carry thé 
flights. The flights are of sheet 
iron, 2 inches high and spaced 
about 10 inches apart. 

The drive is from the upper end 


Mr. Pitzen's soil worker built at a cost of less than $80. It is 13 inches wide and 
16 feet long, and is made up mostly of old machine parts and No. 55 chain. 
It turns and beats manure for mushroom beds and soil for plant beds. 


has been using it in all soil 
handling operations in connection 
with the starting of vegetable 
plants for his gardens. 

Each year, at least 200 tons of 
manure are turned over five times 
in preparing compost for the 
mushroom house. He also handles 
60 tons of dirt for mushroom 
growing and 100 tons or more for 
use in sash beds. Two men now 
do the job where it took four pre- 
viously. And it was hard work. 

The conveyor chute consists of 
a trough 6 inches deep, 13 inches 
wide and 16 feet long. The side 
boards are 1 inch by 12 inches by 
16 feet, with the bottom board 
nailed and bolted in 6 inches down 
from the top edge. 

The conveyor is made of two 
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through an old Overland trans- 
mission which gives a variable 
speed for different operations. On 
slow speed the chains travel about 
80 or 90 feet per minute, which is 
about right for two men pitching 
to the conveyor. 

The framework, wheels, shaft- 
ing and drive chain and gears are 
practically all discarded parts 
from potato harvesting machinery 
and an old binder. The illustra- 


tions show quite clearly how the’ 


framework is put together to 
make the machine portable, 

The motor is a 1% horsepower, 
single phase, 60 cycle, 230 volt, 
repulsion-induction motor. It is 
supplied with current through a 
heavy duty cord from a 230v. 
power outlet. 


Attached to the upper end of 
the elevator is a beater for brezk- 
ing up clods and manure. It is 
driven by the same 11% hp motor 
and it, too, is home made. It has 
an action something like a spread- 
er reel at the back of a manure 
spreader except that it is made to 
run more slowly so as just to 
shake up the compost and not 
shred it fine. They have tried 
to imitate the action of shaking 
a fork of manure. This beater is 
hinged on the drive shaft so that 
it can be moved away from the 
end of the chute to give the prop- 


Close-up view of beater. The beater 
fingers are made of 3%-inch x 2!/2-inch 
bolts. They are fastened through cross 
bars of '/4, x I'/-inch steel, 15 inches 
long, which in turn are bolted to an 
iron pulley 7'/2 inches in diameter and 
5 inches face. This pulley is fastened 
in the center of the béater shaft. The 
teeth or fingers are bent slightly bact- 
ward, opposite to the direction of rota 
tion, to get the desired action. 


Turning a 35-ton rick of manure for} 
mushroom compost. Two men fork into [ 
the conveyor; the conveyor does the | 
turning; a boy uses a sprinkling hose; 
and ong man makes the new ric 
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er tearing action, or it may be 
swung entirely in the clear. Mov- 
ing the beater in and out has 
somewhat the same effect as 
changing its speed. 

The conveyor is used again in 
the summer to clean out the 
house. The spent compost is 
nixed with more soil and used for 
growing tomato plants or sold as 
top dressing for golf courses. 


This is just another example of 
how electricity helps increase pro- 
duction and save labor. Mr. Pit- 
zen says it not only saves him 
$500 per year but it saves him 
labor, which is most important, 
and gives him a chance to pro- 
duce more. The outfit cost him 
less than $80 and his electric bill 
for all service on his farm aver- 
ages only about 50c a day. 





“Now We Have Light” 


By MRS. JESSIE H. ANDERSON 
Yosemite, Kentucky 


LECTRICITY has come to 
our house. When Aladdin 
rubbed his lamp we doubt that he 
was any more elated than we are. 
True, with the war on, we arc 
not buying electric ranges, wash- 
ing machines and refrigerators. 
These comforts and energy-savers 
will make a new story when peace- 
time blesses our homes again. But 
we did find a one-burner hot plate 
at a general store that has made 
life a song for us the past sum- 
mer. When the heat waves try 
to over-power us, we can now 
have a wholesome meal without 
starting the wood range—and 
wood ranges do take the heart 
out of one when the thermometer 
says ninety and going 
up. The things that 
can be cooked on a 
one-burner hot plate 
seem innumerable. 
In the canning sea- 
son we use the hot 
plate, too, and have 
saved fruits when we 
have come in late from 
the berry- field that 
might not have been 
saved otherwise. Elec- 
tricity brings the fruits 
to a boil in a hurry 
and makes a quick job. 
The quick handling 
also preserves a better 
flavor. Likewise green 
beans from the garden 
are save when we do 
not have enough for a 
big canning, but do 
have enough for a pint, 
quart, or half-gallon 
jar, 


When we were rushing through 
the honey-flow season trying to 
keep up with our bees by supply- 
ing foundation-filled frames, elec- 
tricity helped again for, with the 
hot plate we had melted wax in 
a few seconds to use in fastening 
foundation. 

We find ourselves plugging in 
the hot-plate often for widely as- 
sorted reasons. There was the 
night the calf had acute indiges- 
tion, and the hot drench at mid- 
night helped save its life. 

We had an electric iron and 
vacuum sweeper left over, from 
city days and kept for just such 
a time as this. Every farmer, I 
believe—no matter in how remote 


a section he may live has had a 
secret dream that some day he 
would have electric service. 

How electricity has brightened 
our reading hour is another de- 
light. Ours is a reading family 
and read we will whether lights 
are good or dim. Before elec- 
tricity came we frowned over our 
favorite books and magazines and 
thought we all were needing spec- 
tacles. Now we find it was only 
proper lighting that was needed. 
We are enjoying our library more 
than ever before. Old books we 
loved are being brought out more 
and more, and new books are be- 
ing added to our shelves. Study is 
entered into with more zeal. 
Along with the reading, at the 
end of day we keep our farm 
records also. They have a chance 
to be more accurate now, for with 
better lighting there isn’t the 
temptation to postpone making 
that entry until daylight, when 
often it is forgotten. 


Lights Keep Thieves Away 


Electricity is also on duty as a 
watchman to help keep thieves 
away. We have known neighbors 
to lose their newly-made sorghum 
at dusk while it was cooling on 
dark back porches other neighbors 
to lose the hams, sausage and 
spare-ribs that were to have been 
a year’s meat supply for their 
families—all carried away under 
cover of darkness. The thief hates 
the light. He is not going so 
readily now to those farm houses 
since light shines on_ those 
porches, and on the doors to 
smoke house and cellar. The 
thief hesitates to step into that 
circle of light. 





Waste Feathers To 
Be Saved 


The USDA has found a way to 
save the millions of pounds of wet 
picked chicken feathers that used 
to go into fertilizer. By chemi- 
cal treatment, the wet feathers 
can be made to retain their fluf- 
finess until they can be shipped 
to feather processing plants for 
conditioning. 





* Buy War Bonds * 
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Save House 


FUEL rationing need not nec- 
essarily mean discomfort this 
winter provided heat usually 
wasted through windows, doors 
and walls can be saved. And 
W. C. Krueger, extension agri- 
cultural engineer at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, heartens householders 
further with the assurance that 
many of the heat conserving prac- 
tices are a matter of management 
rather than expensive equipment. 
“First of all, shut off the heat 
in unused rooms, particularly those 
with large window areas,” Krue- 
ger advises. 

“Tf bedroom windows are 
opened at night, all radiators and 
registers should be closed, par- 
ticularly the return grille of 
forced warm air heating systems. 
Felt strips should be applied to 
bedroom doors which do not fit 
tightly against the floor or sill. 

“Considerable heat can _ be 
saved by drawing the shades the 
full length over all windows at 
night and over windows in unused 
rooms during the day. 


Heating Fuel 


“An open fireplace chimney is 
a great heat waster. Make sure 
that the fireplace is fitted with a 
tight damper and that this is 
closed when fireplace is not in 
use. In the absence of a damper, 
fit the fireplace front with a tight 
plywood enclosure. This ‘can be 
decorated to suit the room. 

While airing out the house, 
lower the thermostat setting to 50 
degrees or close the fire drafts. 

“A very appreciable heat loss 
occurs between window sash and 
frame. This can be prevented by 
stripping windows on the inside 
with gummed tape. This paper 
tape is readily removed at the end 
of the season without damage to 
the woodwork, yet adheres suffi- 
ciently to give wind-tight protec- 
tion to the joints surrounding the 
sash and across the junction be- 
tween upper and lower sash. The 
same protection can be given 
unused outside doors. Few win- 
dows need be opened during the 
winter.” 

In addition to these simple or 























"If you'll lend me Mrs. Brown's electric iron, I'll lend you her electric mixer." 


inexpensive measures, Krueger 
says that even greater savings cai 
be effected by weather stripping 
doors and _ windows, installing 
storm sash on doors and windows, 
insulating the attic ceiling or the 
roof and filling the space in out- 
side walls with insulation. 
“These measures will, of course, 
cost more,” he concludes, “but 
their total effect can be expected 


-to result in a 25 to 30 per cent 


fuel saving. The condition of the 
heating system itself and care with 
regard to its management are also 
important factors in fuel con- 
servation.” 





Electric Debeaker Used 
For Wing Clipping 


Marshall G. Richardson of San 
Gabriel, California, says that the 
electric debeaker which is being 
used in that area to stop canibal- 
ism has proved to be an excellent 
device for clipping the wings of 
chicks. The last joint of one wing 
is removed. This prevents the 
bird from flying throughout its 
lifetime. When scissors were 
used to cut the chicks wing, some 
bleeding occurred with accom- 
panying mortality. Using the de- 
beaker is a little slower, but the 
wound is cauterized and there is 
no bleeding or loss of birds. 





Mechanically Cooled 
Ice-Cream Freezer 


I have a 6 quart ice-cream 
freezer with an electric’ motor on 
top to turn it. It was a very 
messy -job to break up the ice and 
pack it in the freezer for freezing 
and then repack for storage. So I 
have eliminated the ice. 

I got a freezing unit out of an 
old ice-cream cabinet. One out 
of an old refrigerator would do 
as well. Then I made a freezing 
coil out of copper tubing with 
as many turns as would go down 
inside the freezer tub and around 
the freezing can. Then I put brine 
in the tub around the can. I use 
a control switch to keep the brine 
at the right temperature. It works 
fine and I can keep the cream 
hard until it is all used up. It 
eliminates a lot of mess and I 
think is ideal for home use. § 

GuyM. Boyd, Collingston, La. 
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Llectrical Housekee ping 


Edited by GAIL MEREDITH 


Celebrate Thanksgiving 
With What You Have 


|= is nothing Hitler 
would like better than to see 
us get all in a panic about little 
problems of everyday living. 
Wouldn’t Berlin Radio shout it 
to the world if we decided it 
‘wasn’t fitting’ to celebrate 
Thanksgiving this year with a 
world at war? 

We aren’t going to decide any 
such thing, of course. We'll keep 
Thanksgiving as usual. We have 
plenty to be thankful for; grati- 
tude doesn’t depend on what foods 
are rationed, nor is it lessened by 
the things we must go without. 
We'll keep Thanksgiving and the 
boys we’ve sent abroad will know 
that life at home does go on as 
they love to remember it; that our 
most cherished family customs 
will be unchanged when they come 
back. : 

With food lined up as one of 
the fighting weapons of this war, 
nobody is going to spread it out 
as a lavish gesture, nor pile it up 
for selfish gorging. But a smart 
woman can make her family think 
that most any dinner is a feast. 


You can if you set the stage for it 
with your best dishes, your best 
linen, an unusual center piece, 
and if you give common foods an 
uncommon touch in the serving. 

There may be late chrysanthe- 
mums in the garden, and hedges 
or nearby woods may yield bitter- 
sweet, the black berries of the 
cotoneaster, or white sprays of 
wild hazel. A wooden chopping 
bow! filled with fruit, fruit grown 
on the farm or plentiful in local 
markets is most inviting. 

The beginning of the meal is 
important. 

A can of peas will make the 
basis of a smooth green soup, but 
that soup will look different and 
taste better if you bring it to the 
table in wide flat bowls, with a 
thin, thiri slice of lemon floating 
across the top. Tomato juice be- 
comes a ¢ocktail through the sim- 
ple expedient of spiking it with a 
smidgen of minced onion, a little 
sugar, and a sprinkling of finely 
crushed celery tops. 

Either of these make a simple 
prologue to the entrance of the 





turkey, brown and crackling with 
goodness. But if your turkey has 
gone to war, roast a goose, or a 
duck; roast a chicken or cook a 
pot roast. Make it do and serve 
it on your biggest and prettiest 
platter. 


Use Victory Garden Vegetables 


Last summer’s Victory gardens 
will be furnishing vegetables for 
millions of Thanksgiving dinner 
tables across the country. Pota- 
toes can be baked in their skins as 
a signal to your guests—of course, 
there are guests—that you are 
cooking to save waste. If you 
want to have creamed onions au 
gratin, crush a handful of cheese 
crackers with a rolling pin and 
scatter them over the top, brown- 
ing them in the oven a few min- 
utes after the fowl comes out. 
Baked hubbard squash will taste 
extra good, and make a fine, épu- 
lent appearance, scraped from the 
shell, seasoned well, and buttered 
with a little of the drippings from 
your roasting pan, then beaten 
very light with your electric 
mixer. 

There may be hot rolls or bis- 
cuits with your dinner if you have 
room to bake them. Whole wheat 
bread or golden corn bread goes 
well with a home grown dinner. 
With coffee rationing lifted, all 
the grownups can have two cups. 

If you can get lettuce, serve it 
with a sharp French dressing . If 
lettuce is scarce and expensive, 
shred cabbage very fine, just be- 
fore you are ready to eat. Mix 
it quickly with a sour cream 
dressing. Cut a few sprigs from 
the pot of chives and of parsley 
on your window sill—and I hope 
you have them—snip them into 
tiny flecks, and drop them over 
the top, for looks and taste, a nip 
of growing green. 


Perhaps this is one of the times 
you are saving your jelly and 
preserves for. Have a jar out 
and enjoy it. It will even be fun 
to remember that Aunt Clara 
Judd always had six jams and 
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jellies and five dishes of pickles 
on her Thanksgiving dinner table. 
Or was it the other way round? 
No one ate them all, but it made 
Aunt Clara feel hospitable. 
Finishing the salad brings the 
family, just a little bit sated, but 
still interested, to the desert. If 
they love pie, you'll have been 
saving your points so they can 
have pie today. Perhaps you have 
tried out your lard yourself—bet- 
ter still, Pumpkin pie, mince 
meat pie, pecan pie. Each part 
of the country has its favorite. 
But if you are saving fat, re- 
member that pie may be tradi- 


tional, but it is not compulsory. 
Fruit makes an excellent dessert, 
so do light puddings, or a bright 
gelatin with fruit and nuts aboard. 

And remember the clean plate 
movement you’re urging on your 
family doesn’t take any day off on 
Thanksgiving. It wouldn’t do to 
make any great point of it, but if 
you serve small enough portions, 


every one can eat what is on his . 


plate. 

Your dinner will .differ from 
mine, and mine from my neigh- 
bors. Whatever our stores of 
food provide, let’s make it do. 

Let us be thankful! 





National Coal Saving Through 


Economizing 


HEN you start out to save 
money for a war bond, you 
do it a little bit at a time by plan- 
ning, and watching and going 
without. It looks as though any 


big savings in the use of electric- 
ity in the homes of the country 


would have to be made in much 
that same way. 

If you have cooked with elec- 
tricity for a great many years, 
you know from experience what a 
big difference the cook in the 
kitchen can make in the electric 
bill. It wouldn’t be necessary to 
change the meals by a single 
vegetable to cut down the use of 
electricity in some kitchens by a 
surprising amount. 

It’s all in knowing how. 

When you cook on the top of 
your range, the utensils should fit 
the units to cook the food in the 
shortest time and so with the least 
electricity. Flat bottomed, 
straight sided pans with tight cov- 
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on Electricity 


ers do a better job than the oth- 
ers. The new saucepan pressure 
cookers save the most time of all. 
If you have one, keep it in use to 
save your time, your electricity, 
and the vitamins in your cooking. 

Using the least amount of water 
that will prevent burning the food 
cuts down the cooking time, too. 

Since you cannot get a temper- 
ature. higher than boiling except 
under pressure, there is no use in 
pouring heat into a vessel with the 
water on the boil. As soon as 
the steam begins to push at the 
cover, turn the switch to a lower 
heat—as low as you can and still 
keep the food boiling. 
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Taking off the lid every now 
and then wastes heat and that 
wastes electricity by prolonging 
the cooking time. Watch your 
clock instead. After you’ve boiled 
potatoes for your family day in 
and day out for a dozen years, 
you know almost to the second 
when they will be done. Trust 
them to do it. 

You do not have to keep an 
eye on the oven with a reliable 
thermostat. Set the regulator for 
the right temperature and time 
your baking. You lose heat and 
call for more electricity every 
time you open the door to inspect 
progress. 

If you want to use your oven to 
capacity, use covered pans for 
vegetables and fruits and _ put 
them right in the oven when you 
are baking or roasting. Remem- 
ber that overcrowding would not 
do though. There must be space 
for free circulation of air. 

You can save current by mak- 
ing sure you do not use higher 
temperatures than you need, and 
that you do not start heating your 
oven too long before the food is 
ready to go in. 

Planning does it, too. Plan 
your meals ahead so you can 
make the best use of your current 
through oven meals, or cooker 
meals, or. skillet meals, all ways 
of cooking several foods at one 
time. 

It’s patriotic to use your head 
to save current, a little bit at a 
time. 
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Caryn Pe ER 


WE TALKED IT OVER around the kitchen table last 
night—and decided to buy still more War Bonds 
for two reasons. First, we want to help end the 
war more quickly. Second, we want a new Hot- 
point Electric Kitchen for our farm—and our War 
Bond savings from our crops will help 
buy it when Hotpoint can stop making 
war materials and start producing those 
wonder-working electric appliances again. 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc., 5610 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, IIl. 


The average cost 
of a Hotpoint Electric 





ORIOLE FARM KITCHEN Farm Kitchen is no more 


This convenient, spacious farm kitchen equipped with than the pre-war cost of a 
Hotpoint Electric Range, Refrigerator, Electric Dish- popular priced automobile. 
washer, Sink and Hotpoint Steel Cabinets will cut your 
kitchen time in half—give more freedom for other duties. 


For outstanding achievement in War Production 
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SMART HOLIDAY PATTERNS 


Pattern 9361 . . . A cheerful frock with gay contrast- 
ing yoke, pockets and cuffs. Sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 42. 
Size 16 requires 2% yards 35 inch fabric, % yards 
contrast. 16¢ 


Pattern 4503... For the “youngsters’—this dress 
with graceful front gathering. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 
6, requires 1% yards 35 inch fabric. 16¢ 


Pattern 7424... These bright “scrap” toys are ex- 
citing and inexpensive for Christmas gifts. Pattern 
contains full details. 11¢ 


Send orders with coins enclosed te ELECTRICITY 


ON THE FARM, 196 Pattern Dept., 243 W. 17th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. Allow plenty of time. 





tables for salad; heat them and it, just enough to last them 


Canned, Frozen, 


or Dried 


Even if you spent a long hot 
summer canning one vegetable 
after another as it ripened in your 
garden, your job of food preser- 
vation was still not quite finished 
when you put the cap on the last 
can. As you open each one, each 
can of any vegetable save toma- 
toes, you should empty the con- 
tents out in a sauce pan, cover it, 
and boil briskly for at least ten 
minutes. 

Don’t think you can taste it to 
test it for spoilage. Look it over. 
Sniff it gently. If it has kept per- 
fectly it will look good and it will 
have its own characteristic odor. 
If the can smells like anything 
else, for safety’s sake destroy it. 
But even after you have looked 
and sniffed, and even if the food 
looks good and smells good, boil 
it as directed. 

Boiling for a full ten minutes 
will destroy any botulinus toxin 
that might be present even though 
the food shows no sign of spoil- 
age. Remember, boil it even if 
you are going to use the vege- 
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cool them again. 

Vegetables you saved by quick 
freezing then storing in a locker 
plant or your own freezing unit, 
give you no cause for concern 
while they are kept frozen. Don’t 
give them any chance to spoil 
after they leave your locker. Take 
them out in quantities you can 
keep thoroughly frozen in your 
own refrigerator. 

Do not let them thaw out be- 
fore you cook them. Take them 
right from their containers and 
dump them all frozen as they are, 
into a pan with a little water in 
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through the cooking period. Bring 
it to a quick boil, then lower the 
heat till they are cooked. 

Frozen meats may also. be 
cooked without thawing, but it 
does take longer and they are 
likely to cook more uniformly if 
they are at least two-thirds 
thawed. This thawing can be 
done onthe shelf of your refrig- 
erator where it will take about 
five hours to a pound; at room 
temperature, two hours; at room 
temperature in front of a fam, 
three-quarters of an hour. 

This year hundreds of women 
have dried their victory gardens. 
Cooking dried foods takes a still 
different technique. The method 
is very simple, and quite familiar 
to any family that dotes on prunes, 
but it bears talking about, for no 
matter how successful the drying, 
if the dishes prepared from the 
dried foods fall short of appetite 
appeal, everyone loses. 

If you have a family of five, 
pour out a cup of those brittle, 
dark green snippets that were 
string beans, wash them, and 
cover with two cups of water. 

The time it will take to refresh 
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them, or a packet of peaches, or| 
yellow kernels of corn, is going to 
differ not only with the different 
foods, but the size of the pieces, 
the thoroughness of the precook- 
ing before the food was dried, and 
whether you use hot or cold 
water, 

You could find recommenda- 
tions varying as widely as one- 
half to six hours. Fruits take 
longer for refreshing than vege- 
tables. Cabbage, onions, celery, 
ard greens of any kind can be 
ccoked with no soaking at all. 
Other vegetables should be soaked 
until they are soft, no longer brit- 
tle. When you use hot water, 
you will probably find that half an 
hour’s soaking will be enough for 
peas, carrots, potatoes, green 
yeans and squash. Sweet corn 
uid lima beans need longer, two 
o three hours for the best results. 

Once refreshed, the cooking 
time will probably be about the 
same as for the fresh vegetables. 

While you are experimenting 
to find just the method that gives 
the results you like at your house, 
remember that oversoaking causes 
loss of flavor, and may produce 
a mushy product. Use no more 
water than you need to plump up 
the food, with a little left over for 
the cooking. Of course you will 
cook the food in the water it 
soaks in. 


That Toaster 


Use it often. Hot toast is a 
good companion for many 








creamed dishes, for soups, or for 
a nourishing salad. 





Keep it clean by brushing out 


BOOKS 


{}) “The Magic 
cay — a complete 
story of running water 
for farms. (2) “Care 
and Maintenance of 
Pumps and Water Sys- 
tems” — a handy book 
covering all makes. Ask 


your Myers dealer or 
write us. 


6G CAPACITY 
> WATER SYSTEM 


Water makes food — and whether you are pro- 
ducing pork or beef, milk or eggs, an adequate} 
continuous water supply is essential to high 
yields. The famous big capacity of dependable 
Myers Water Systems is today enabling many 
farmers to extend their water lines — saving time 
once wasted in addition to raising more food. But 
it can’t be done with a “teaspoon capacity” water 
system! It pays in many ways to own a Myers, 
Myers Water Systems are available in increasing 
numbers for farm use. See your Myers dealer for 
new equipment, repairs, replacements or addi- 
tional pipe lines. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
1130 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 





WATER SYSTEMS 
PUMPS © SPRAYERS * HAY TOOLS 
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the crumbs with a soft brush. 
Don’t poke them out with an ice 
pick or a kitchen fork. Don’t 
turn the toaster wrong side up 
and shake it for all you are worth. 
Just brush those crumbs out 
gently. ; 

Clean the outside after the 
toaster is cool by polishing it with 
a soft dry cloth, or with a damp 
cloth if need be. Remove any 
stubborn spots with a mild metal 
polish, rinse, and rub dry. 

Don’t butter your bread before 
you toast it, nor try to toast sand- 
wiches that may drip down and 
burn on the bottom of the toaster. 

Plug the toaster into a con- 
venience outlet, not into a lamp 
socket. If you try to operate it 
through wires designed only to 
carry current to lamps, it will 
take longer to do the toasting, 
use more electricity that it should, 
use more electrically than it 
should, and take more pennies for 
current. 





Fall and Winter Pattern 
Book Ready 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM'S 
Fall and Winter Pattern Book is 


—— ———S= 


PATTERN BOOK 





now ready for distribution. It is 
full of color-filled pages of dis- 
tinctive, wearable styles and news 
notes on fashions. The price of 
the book is 10c in coin. Send 
your order to ELECTRICITY ON 
THE Farm, 196 Pattern Dept., 243 
W. 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





Approximately 8,000 tons . of 
zinc per year have been saved in 
changing the tops on Mason jars 
from zinc to steel. 


_ JEROME J. HENRY 


One Country Is just 
Too Small 


Peter Lorre is one of the “best” 
villains of the stage and screen, 
At various times he has por- 
trayed the most horrible of char- 
acters. 

When he appeared in the 
“Radio Reader’s Digest” as a Ger- 
man doctor, he recalled his own 
exit from Germany three days 
before Hitler came to power. 
Later he was asked to return for 
German movie thrillers. 

His reply was: “There is not 
room in Germany for two such 
murderers as Hitler and me.” 


Script Writer is 22 Years 
Ahead of the Times 
“Fibber McGee and Molly” 


first met their script writer, Don 
Quinn, in Chicago in 1929 and 


Fibber says the first time Quim 
saw him he asked, “Who’s that 
grouchy lookin’ so-and-so?” 

Fibber says that proves Quinn 
is smart because he evidently 
thought “I looked grouchy enough 
to have the makings of a good 
comedian.” Whatever he thought, 
Quinn must have been interested 
in the McGees for right away he 
offered to write material for them. 

But what Fibber is most sur- 
prised about is how far ahead of 
the times Quinn was. For Quinn 
had an idea for a five-a-week pro- 
gram called “Smackout,” which 
made Fibber a little grocery store 
keeper who was always “smack 
out” of whatever the customer 
would ask for. “That should 
give you an idea of how farsighted 
Quinn really is, “praises Fibber. 
‘Why rationing and empty shelves 
and meatless case days weren't 
due to come in until 1943—and 
that was 1931.” 


**Information, Please’ Is 
Half a Decade Old 


“Information, Please” began as 
a sustaining NBC radio program 
on May 17, 1938. Its originator, 
Dan Golenpaul, had been struck by 
the “one-sidedness” of the quiz 
program formula, which provided 
for a master of ceremonies, or ex- 





Jack Benny, touring Army camps and Navy bases, picks up spare change by - 
giving violin lessons—although no one has yet been able to play as well as 
Benny. Lieutenant Commander Jack Dempsey paid- his. twenty-five cents and 
got his first lesson recently at the Manhattan Beach Coast Guard Station. 
Benny says he had a hard time getting Dempsey fo raise that little finger. 
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pert, who frequently appeared to 
delight in stumping the studio .au- 
diences and groups of contestants. 
Golenpaul reasoned that the au- 
diences would jump at a chance to 
turn the tables and stump the 
experts. They did. Over a five- 
year period, 4,000,000 letters ar- 
rived, containing about 12,000,000 
que stions. 

‘The first broadcast included 
Clifton Fadiman as master of 
ceremonies, and Franklin P. 
Adams, Harry Overstreet, Ber- 
navd Jaffee, and Marcus Duffield 
as experts. Three weeks later John 
Kieran joined the show. Oscar 
Levant signed up on July 5. Since 





Trudy Erwin has something to sing 
about these days . . . she is Bing 
Crosby's singing partner on his NBC 
Kraft Music Hall. Little over a year 
ago she was only a member of the 
program's Music Maids; then she sang 
for Kay Kyser for a while; and now 
she's back at the Music Hall as a 
co-star. 


STEWAR| 
CLIPMASTER 


Famous 
Easy- Running 
Animal 
Clipper 


Plenty of Blades and Repair Parts are 
Available Now 
@ The limited quantity of STEWART Clipmasters WPB 
has authorized us to produce will be available through 
dealers. Of course there will mot be nearly enough to meet 
the demand, but you can keep your present Clipmaster in 
good working condition with repair parts and new blades 
now ready. Check it now. If you need blades or repair 
parts, see your dealer or write to us. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, DEPT 30 
5600 West Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 
OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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Two Methods of air and cooled and the moisture 
Drying Stored Grain content reduced. A motor of 4 


or ™% horsepower does the job 
There are two methods of con- easily and with little manual 
ditioning stored grain that is labor. 

heating or that may have been The other way is to have the 
combined when the moisture con-. grain stored in screened bottom 
tent was still a little high for 


bins or in bins with perforated 
storage. One common method is pipes laid through the grain and 
to use a small grain elevator such 


through which air may be blown 
as has been described in ELEc- 





then the list of guest quizees has 
included a Presidential candidate, 
congressmen, mayors, screen cel- 
ebrities, athletes, college presi- 
dents, and Pulitzer Prize winners. 





Ag. Engineers to 
Meet in Chicago 


The American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers will hold a war- 
time conference in the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, December 6, 7 and 8. Prob- 
lems connected with farm machinery, 
farm buildings, rural electrification 
and ae ren will be dis- 
cussed. € meeting is open to any- 
one interested. e : 


ELECTRICITY 


under pressure. Blowers are made 
TRICITY ON THE FARM and trans- 
fer the grain from one bin to 
another. In the process of mov- 
ing it, the grain is exposed to the 


for this purpose. 

A bushel of grain saved from 
spoilage is as good as another 
bushel grown. 
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BROODER 


Electricity plus Trumbull Equipment 
can make your poultry far more 
profitable. The two items shown here 
are typical. The Brooderator helps you 
to raise healthier, stronger chicks, 
$20.00 by mak- 
ing your own hover. The Water 
Warmer aids you in producing more 
eggs during the season when prices 
are highest. Both items are built to 


TRUMBULL ogg 
WARMER 


Thermostatically aaa 


Saves Labor, Saves W 
and Tear on Drinking 
Seulement, due to freeze- 


Trumbull standards. ups. 


Write us for informative literature. 


TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Plainville, Conn. @ 


ORGANIZATION 


THE 
19, 1012 Woodford Avenue 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC (4¢ 
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IN ORDER TO PRODUCE 
MORE QUALITY MILK 


The sensible answer to Wartime's urgent 
demands for milk in greater volume and 
quality is the ever dependable and popular 


Rite-WaAy MILKER 


Its many thousands in service for 20 years 
on America's ey farms have proved its 
superior values. Economical in operation 
with even, low vacuum. Distinguished for 
natural-shaped teat-cups that MASSAGE 
udder with alternating pulsations, inducing 
free flow of milk. Highest quality materials 
with fewest parts . . . easy to care for... 
Greatest saving in time and labor. Produces 
cleaner milk of lower bacterial count. 
For earliest possible Cave, ask your 
dealer to place order now. Replacement 
parts available for all standard makes. 
Postcard request will bring you our 
new booklet, "America's Milk Pro- 
duction in Wartime". It is free. 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
1247-49-b Belmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Branch: Oakland, Cal. 
Eastern Branch: Syracuse, N. Y. 

In Canada: Massey-Harris Co., Toronto 
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Soil for Hotbeds 


Now is the time to get the soil 
for next Spring’s hotbeds under 
cover. The ground may be froz- 
en when you want to start the 
beds in late winter. Good gar- 
den soil, free from weed seeds and 
with plenty of humus is best. Bet- 
ter results are obtained in grow- 
ing plants if the soil is sterilized 
and then rested for several weeks 
before it is seeded. 

If you do not have soil heating 
cable, ordinary 25 watt lamps may 
be used as heaters. They supply 
radiant energy which heats the 
soil from above. 





Get A 
Gardner Hi-Line 
Controller(.> — & 


Save time, get set for 
more milk, beef or pork 
production with a Gard- 
ner hi-shock hi-line con- 
troller — the best engi- 
neered electric fence 
unit. Thousands are in 
nation-wide use, many 
have given six years of - 
successful service. Ask 
your dealer today, or write 
direct for free folder. 


Gardner Mfq.Co. 


25313 Kansas St.__ Horicon, Wis. 
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Radio Interference from 
Fence Controllers 


PQuestion: Js there any way to 
eliminate radio interference from an 
electric fence? The clicking on most 
stations is very annoying. R.D.L., Va. 
Mrs. M. W., Ill., and J.F.S., Ind. 


Answer: Radio interference from 
fence controllers may be caused by 
flash-overs at the controller connec- 
tions, or out on the fence line itself, 
or such difficulties may occur as a 
result of high frequency oscillations 
feeding back into the electric wiring 
system supplying AC type control- 
lers. In the first case, you can 
readily check by disconnecting the 
fences at the controller. If the click- 
ing in the radio stops, and the con- 
troller is operating, the trouble is 
out on the fence line due to loose 
connections or leaks to the ground. 
If it continues, look for loose con- 
nections in the controller unit. If 
you fail to find trouble in either 
the fence or controller, and the unit 
is AC powered, it is likely that the 
trouble is caused by feed back. In 
this case, the remedy is the use of 
choke coils designed by the fence 
controller manufacturer for that 
purpose. 

Most reputable controller manu- 
facturers equip their units with a 
system of chokes and condensers de- 
signed for the particular controller. 
These are usually effective in pre- 
venting radio interference. Under 
such conditions, it is sometimes 
necessary to obtain additional choke 
units. to control trouble. If you 
have carefully checked to insure that 
the trouble is not a matter of loose 
connections or ground leakage, I am 
sure the manufacturer of your con- 
troller will be glad to recommend 
and provide suitable equipment. 


Improvised Exhaust Fan 


> Question: Send me information 
about the possibility of utilising old 
washing machine motor for exhaust 
fan by mounting blade on shaft, and 
sise. blade it would handle? 

G. E. S., Md. 
> Answer: You can use an old 
washing machine motor to drive an 
exhaust fan. I would suggest that 
you make the fan blade about 34” 
wide and 24 long. The speed at 


which you can drive the fan will 
depend upon the pitch of the bla:e 
and whether it is being operated 
under pressure or not. As a trial, 
I would suggest running the blade 
at about 400 r.p.m. If you use a 2” 
pulley on your motor, you would 
need a 7” or 8” pulley on the fan. 

A blueprint showing how to shape 
the fan blades for a % hp motor 
may be obtained from the Agricul- 
tural Engineering Department, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
for 15c. 


Pump Control for Tank that 


Freezes 


> Question: J would like informa- 
tion on how I can make or purchase 
an automatic device to shut off an 
electric motor when a supply tank 
is filled with water. A float type 
would not work as the water freezes 
on top. H. E., Wis. 
> Answer: You could install a 
pressure switch in the pipe line, 
some place down in the building 
where it would not freeze. This 

Removable Cover. loat 
Small lank 











Large Tank 








would have to be a sensitive switch 
which would cut off at a pressure 
corresponding with a full tank. You 
will have 43/100 pounds pressure for 
each foot in height which the water 
stands above the pressure gauge. _ 

Another and perhaps more posi- 
tive method would be to install a 
small tank like a large wooden buck- 
et near the top of your regular tank. 
Install your float control in this 








ELIMINATE PICKING! 
REDUCE FEED LOSS! 


INCREASE BIRD QUALITY! 
Use a LYON ELEC- 
TRIC DEBEAKER. 
Developed after tests 
with thousands of 
ds. Method ap 
proved by 3 number 
of leading poultrymen 
and authorities. You 
can forget about pick 
guards, shields, hel- 
mets, ete., by treat- 
ing more than 100 
r hour with a 
beaker. This 
. Lyon apparatus re- 
BD Sos duces mortality, _— 
Send for Details, 24 feed expense. 


LYON RURAL ELECTRIC CO. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
“Headquarters for Electric Brooder Assemblies’ 
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costs less than $15.00 
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bucket. You might make your float 
using one of the new plastic floats 
available for flush toilets. They can 
be purchased from mail order 
houses. This bucket should then be 
housed in and an electric lamp 
placed beneath it to keep it from 
freezing. If you would want to save 
current, you could have the lamp 
switch operated by the same float so 
the lamp would be turned off as soon 
as the water in the tank dropped 
down enough to empty the bucket. 


How to Hook-Up Battery 
Charger 


PQuestion: Would you please give 
me detailed plan to hook up one- 
third hp electric motor and automo- 
biie generator to charge batteries on 
adtomobile. I understand running 
generator at 1200 rpm, but don’t 
biuwow how to hook up or what mate- 
rial to get to do the job. 
G. L. McH., Tenn. 

>Answer: There are just a few 
points to look out for in hooking up 


Ammeter 





rt 
Battery 








Generator 











an automobile generator to use as a 

battery charger. 

1. Drive the generator the same di- 
rection it turned when it was in 
the car. 

. It is best to place your driving 
motor so that the bottom strand 
of belt will be the tight side. 

. Use enough insulated wire of No. 
14 size or larger to reach from 
your generator to the storage 
battery. It is best to have leads 
not longer than about 10 ft. Con- 
nect one wire from the terminal 
on the frame of the generator to 
the positive terminal of the bat- 
tery which is attached to the car 
frame. Run the other wire from 
the insulated terminal on the gen- 
erator to the negative pole of the 
battery. 

. If you have an ammeter, run the 
wire from the insulated terminal 
on the generator to the ammeter 
and then from the ammeter to the 
battery. If the ammeter registers 

‘discharge, interchange the am- 
meter connections. 

I find it convenient to use large 
battery clips such as may be ob- 
tained from an auto supply store to 
connect the wires to the battery ter- 
minals, The battery does not need 
0 be removed from the caf™ 


Who Sells S-4 Bulbs ? 


PQuestion: Kindly send me names 
of firms from which I can purchase 
S-4 or other special bulbs. I wish 
to use them in my henhouse. 
L. B., New York 

PAnswer: Among the principal 
manufacturers of these bulbs are 
Westinghouse and General Electric. 
Occasionally local dealer represen- 
tatives have supplies. If not, you 
can order through District Sales of- 
fices. 

If these sources fail, I would sug- 
gest that you get in touch with Mr. 
W. D. Henker, Rural Electrification 
Dept., Westinghouse Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or with Mr. A. H. 
Hemker, Rural Electrification Dept., 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


32 v. D. C. Radio on 
110 v. A. C. Circuit 


> Question: J have a 32-volt Delco 
radio which I would like to put into 
use, but have only the 110-velt a.c. 
current running into the house. I 
would like any information you can 
give me on where I can buy a trans- 
former to cut electricity from 110 
to 32 volts or how a transformer of 
this type can be made. Could light 
bulbs be used as resistance in this 
case. B. W., Pa. 
> Answer: Right now it is hardly 
possible to get a converter which 
would enable you to use your 32- 
volt radio on a 110-volt circuit, and 
if such equipment could be obtained, 
it would require an AA-3 priority 
or better and would cost more than 
a new 110-volt radio. 

It is not possible to use lamps in 
series to cut down your voltage, for 
two reasons. First you would still 
have alternating current when your 
radio is designed for direct current, 
and the other reason is that you 
would probably not get enough cur- 
rent through the lamps to operate 
the set. 


A Farm Service Question 


> Question: J] have a small farm 
of 34 acres and, in the spirit of the 
times, have undertaken to make it 
produce to the limit of its ability. I 
am a defense worker, and do not 
live on the farm, and it is absolutely 
impossible to get help. However, be- 
tween 5 o'clock in the afterncon and 
10 o’clock at night I am working to 
produce some real crops. 

Electricity crosses my place at two 
different points, and is directly across 
the road from my barn where I want 
the electricity installed. The trans- 
formers, wire, and everything are 
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Jucrease 


FARM OUTPUT 
and 


LIVING SATISFACTION 
with 
APCO "Pump-Master” 
WATER 
SUPPLY 
SYSTEMS 


Write for 
BULLETIN 112 
Describing 


APCO LIFE-TIME, 
SERVICE 


You can afford to be lavish 
with the clear, sparkling, run- 
4 —— = Se ne 
ne Wa’ em gives you 
at a turn of he faucet. These 
outstanding units are the Prod- 
ucts of Experience made by ex- 
clusive builders of fine pumps. 
Simply install and enjey. Com- 
pletely automatic, quiet, non- 
pulsating and LASTING. 


VALUE that CHALLENGES COMPARISON 

% The highest development of the Turbine- 
Type Pump. Utterly simple. 

* Lifts water 28 feet. Delivers 40% more 
water than rated capacity from basement 
and ground faucets. 

* 325 G.P.H. Other models up to 2400 
G. P. H. with storage tanks. Also gasoline 
engine driven units. 

% Top quality specifications. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Aurora Pump production for war 
service commands our complete 
attention, thus the present avail- 
ability of APCO Water Systems 
is considerably limited. 


DEEP WELL 


MOVING 
PART IN 
TheA PCO 
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MORE 
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PUMP COMPANY 
88 Loucks St., AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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THERE § ALWAYS A 


When you buy a Milker buy the 
ONE and ONLY Milker with Au- 
tomatic Suction Control for each 
teat! When you see how comfort- 
able the Perfection MILK-MAST- 
ER leaves your cows, you will 
know you chose the right Milker. 
Its action is so gentle cows milk 
3 xe! and generously. The 

MASTER takes the place 
x 2 or 3 hand milkers. We urge all 
dairymen interested in the Perfec- 
tion Milk Master to see ournearest 
dealer before his allotment is sold. 


PERFECTION MFG. CORPORATION 
2101 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PERFECTION 
MILKERS 


available and yet, because of the fact 
that I cannot coanply with the num- 
ber of units, I cannot obtain a hook- 
up from the power company. Yet I 
could just as well have had 10 head 
of cattle provided I had electricity 
for pumping the water. 

The local board will not certify 
the rationing certificate for me, all 
based on the unit principle. There 


are plenty of other people in the 
MAKOAB ELECT-O-STAT 
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SPORT Vrwre wis 


Elect-O-Stat offers the real fan developed air condition- 
ing that brings Best-O-Luck to your chicks. The Elect- 
O-Stat method (Pat. 2302860) sends vitalized tempered 
warmth right out to the curtains to stop any cold drafts 
ever your ‘downies’. No hot spots, no discomfort inspir- 
ed crowding. 52” or 60’ square, with fan. Also four 
other models. See your Makomb dealer. Free literature. 


THE MAKOMB LINE ®,Madisor Ave. 


Macomb, Ill. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Brooders 

















same situation as I am. I need only 
250 feet to reach the nearest high 
line pole; however, for a neighbor 
who owns two acres of ground, and 
who doesn’t even have a garden, but 
is a water well driller, they are run- 
ning a high line across my property 
a quarter of a mile to give him elec- 
tricity for a three-room house. The 
electricity this neighbor is obtaining 
does nothing but contribute to his 
personal comfort. I want electricity 
to make it possible ta produce more 
food. What is the answer? 

S. W. P., Mich. 
> Answer: While we would like 
very much to be able to assist you to 
get power, I am afraid we can do 
nothing much more than to extend 
our sympathy. There is bound to be 
injustices in most any system which 
is worked out but so far as I know 
there is no way you can have that 
line extended unless the entire sys- 
tem is changed, or you can assure 
your County War Board that you 
will acquire che necessary animal 
units when the electricity is avail- 
able. 

There seems to be no justification 
for your neighbor getting current, 
based on the facts you have given. 


Manure for Keeping Tank 
from Freezing 


> Question: Please write me if you 
think the following method would 
keep water from freezing in an out- 
side water tank. First the tank 
would be insulated on sides and part 
of the top could be covered. Then 
I would place a large pile of horse 
manure near the tank and have a 
series of pipes imbedded in the man- 
ure and then have the water circu- 
lating in these pipes by means of a 
% hp motor on a small circulating 
pump. The tank sise is 2x2x10 ft. 
The temperature occasionally goes 
to 20° below, but usually is warmer 
—near sero. , Wis. 
> Answer: Using your manure 
pile to keep your small stcck tank 
from freezing could be made to 
work. How long it would work be- 
fore all the heat of fermentation was 
taken out of the manure would de- 
pend upon the size of the manure 
pile and the amount of pipe you had 
imbedded in it. If you kept the 
water flowing through the pipe con- 
tinuously, I think the heat would be 
removed from the manure pile very 
quickly. 

I would suggest that if you have 
an adequate water supply from a 
well or spring, it might’ be just as 
cheap to keep your pump motor run- 
ning so as to keep the water flowing 
through the tank as to use a sep- 
arate motor for circulating water 
through the manure pile. You would, 
of course, need to have some place 


where you could waste the overflow 
water. 


Home Made Water Heater 


Question: Do you think the home 
made electric water heater shown in 
sketch would work for a family of 
six? The entire tank and cylinder 
would be well insulated in rock 
wool. S., Wis. 

Answer: There is no reason why 


.the water heating system sketch i: 
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your letter should not work satis- 
factorily. 

If the lower opening in your tank 
to which you have the side arm 
heater connected is large enough 
to take the heating element, the 
water heater would be more efficient 
if you placed the heating element 
directly through that opening int» 
the tank as indicated by the dottel 
line. 

If you expect to use “the water 
heater in connection with a farn 
water system, be sure the relief valv: 
on your water system is working 
properly, That is just an extra pre 
caution in case the automatic tem- 
perature control ever fails. 


Supplemental Heat for 
Poultry House 

> Question: J want a heater I coull 
use in my poultry house for shor 


periods or when the temperatur 
drops to 20° below sero as it did 
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recently. Please give prices. 
Ck eR 


> Answer: Radiant heaters which 
might be used in your poultry house 
on cold days may be purchased at 
prices varying from $1.98 at the cut- 
rate drug store to $10 or $12 for 
good substantial Underwriter’s ap- 
proved equipment. There may be a 
few in stock. They are no longer 
being made. 

Fan type heaters which would do 
2 better job sell for upwards of $7. 
The Lyon Rural Electric Company, 
2075 Moore Street, San Diego, Cal., 
have a heater made for poultry 
house use which sells at about $11.50 
or for $16 equipped with an auto- 
inatic heat control. 

For a warm area around feed hop- 
pers in a brooder house I would 
‘ccommend a 250 w. R-40 heat lamp 
selling for $2.00 or a 250 w. R-40 
drying lamp list at $1.75. 


Warmer for Hog Waterer 


P Question: Would like to know 
where I can secure an electric heat- 
er for an automatic hog waterer, 
connected to a gravity water system. 
I would prefer a thermostat con- 
trolled outfit; or could get along 
with one with several different 
heats. About five gallons of water 
is all that would need be kept above 
freezing at one time. Prefer a unit 
to set under the tank. 
3, &- Ss, 


>Answer: Electric heater units for 
placement under a water tank would 
probably require a separate thermo- 
stat unit in contact with the water, 
whereas some heaters of the immer- 
sion type are constructed integral 
with thermostat control. The poul- 
try fountain heater developed by the 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Plainville, Conn., will 
probably come nearest meeting your 
requirements in the latter classifica- 
tion, 


Since manufacture of heating 
equipment and thermostat has been 
curtailed, you may not be able to 
purchase a ready-built unit. In this 
event you might try using an ordi- 
nary hot plate element, fitted with a 
three-heat switch and manually 
regulate it according to weather 
conditions. Considerable heat energy 
1s conserved by enclosing the tank in 
a box with three or four inches of 
insulation on sides and bottom. A 
concrete ledge around the trough, or 
tight construction of the top of the 
side walls will help prevent wetting 
of the insulation and maintain its 
efficiency. 





Sm proud 9 am a farumen!— 
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Tips on Keeping Electric 
Equipment in Use 


1. Read the manufacturer’s in- 
structions for care and oiling and 
follow them. : 

2. Have repairs made when you 
first detect trouble. It may save 
complete loss. 

3. If it is something you can fix 
for yourself, be sure to give the 
model and serial number of the 
appliance when you order a re- 
placement part. 

4. Turn the old part back to a 
dealer. You may have to get a 
new one. Do it anyway. The 
metal is needed. 

5. Expect long delays in having 
the service or repair man come to 
your home. They are busy and 
must route their calls. Carry 
small appliances to the repair shop 
on a regular trip to town. Save 
his tires and yours. 

6. Repair parts, if available at 
all, may be had without priorities. 





All Steamed Up 

cee Se Se (Here from page 11) 
dry, well ventilated place than 
when kept in a damp, poorly ven- 
tilated one so it is our duty to see 
that they are kept under proper 
conditions. 

Most of us will say, what can I 
do? I can’t get an electric venti- 
lating fan, nor lumber: and nails 
for repairs, nor an electric water 
warmer, and I have no time nor 
help to do the work. That is just 
an alibi and it won’t get us by in 
war time. Any of us can scratch 
up enough old boards and crooked 
nails to do whatever carpenter 
work is necessary; most of us can 
find some sort of an old fan 
around the place or get one from 
someone in town; and we are go- 
ing to work 12 or 14 hours a day 
anyhow so we might as well give 
a few hours to a job that is sure 
to pay a dividend right now. 

All that is really needed to get 
reasonably good ventilation is an 
electric fan to moye a definite 
amount of bad air out of the 
barn, and suitable inlet ducts so 
fresh air can get in without caus- 
ing a draft. 


Notre. Look back at the November 
1941 and November 1942 issues of ELEc- 
TRICITY ON THE Farm for articles on the 
design and installation of barn ventila- 
tion systems.—Ed. 





TIME-MONEY! 
JUST PUSH A BUTTON TO 


GRIND YOUR OWN FEED 


SAVE LABOR — Make more minutes 
count. A Viking Mill helps you get 
more done in less time, with better 
results. 

SAVE TIME—Just fill the hopper and 
snap a switch —the Viking Mill 
grinds grain while you do other 
work. 

SAVE MONEY—Have more nutritive 

resh ground feed daily, for as 

little as 1¢ per 100 pounds. 

Thousands in use, enthusiastic 
owners everywhere. 


VIKING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


219 EAST WASHINGTON ST JACKSON, MICHIGAN 














FROST-PROOF HYDRANTS 


@ Ideal for farms 
@ Will never freeze 
@ More than 50,000 in use 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
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Science Talent Search 
Now On 


Every teen age high school 
senior in public or private schools 
in the United States will have an 
opportunity between December 3 
and 27 to take a special aptitude 
test under supervision of their 
local school officials as a prelim- 
inary to selecting the 40 most 
promising young scientists in the 
country. The search is being 
made by the Science Clubs of 
America and awards will be made 
by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. The 40 se- 
lected will attend a five-day Sci- 
ence Talent Institute on an all- 
expense paid trip to Washington 
in February, at which time final 
examinations will be given to de- 
termine the boy and girl who will 
be given $2,400 scholarships and 
eight other winners who will re- 
ceive four-year $400 scholarships. 
Ask your high school principal 
for further information. 


Farm Safety 


The Wisconsin Legislature has 
appropriated $10,000 per year to 
set up a division of safety in the 
department of agricultural engi- 
neering at the University of Wis- 
consin. The work of the division 
will be solely to handle: education 
and organization aimed at the 
prevention of needless farm acci- 
dents and fires. Mr. Randall C. 
Swanson, a former county agent, 
has been named to start the work. 

In the light of facts released by 
the USDA, safety on farms is an 
important job. Every year enough 
men are killed and crippled to 
produce two and one-half times 
the country’s wheat crop. More 
farm boys are killed or injured in 
farm accidents each year than 
have been lost so far (Septem- 
ber) in the war. Farm accidents 
and fires in 1942 cost one billion 
dollars. It calls for preventive 
action. 
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POULTRY TIME SWITCHES. FOUR 
MODELS, from $12 to $18 All-electric 
or spring-wound. With or without “dim- 
mer circuit”. Write for information. 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, MANKATO, 
MINNESOTA, 


26 


Names and addresses of manufacturers of 
the articles described in this column will 
gladly be furnished upon request to What's 
New Department, ELEcTRICITY ON® THE 
Farm, 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
nm. 2s 


Fluorescent Extension Lamp 


This is an improved 6-watt fluores- 
cent extension lamp which provides 
cool, glare-free light in hard-to-get- 


at places. Starting switch is mount- 
ed in the rubber-covered cord. Over- 
all length 10%"; width 1%"; weight 
214 lbs. ; cord length 8 ft. ; price $9.50. 


Reciprocating Ejector Pump 


This new deep well pump com- 
bines the advantages of the recipro- 


cating and ejector pump. It is 


claimed to supply more water, at 
higher pressures than previous de- 
signs. It may be installed over the 
well or some distance away. 





Error 

The knob and tube wiring chart 
described last month was priced in 
error at 25c. It should have been 10c. 
or 3 for 25c. Order from James Steel 
Mahon, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


‘locker plants, 


New Publications 


(Publications are obtainable from 

the addresses given in the descrip- 
tion. Some states make _ small 
charges for bulletins sent outside the 
state.) 
@ THe Home FREEZING OF FARM 
Propucts. Bul. 611 for Homemak- 
ers, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 4 
pp., illus. Clearly written with spe- 
cific information on home freezers, 
wrapping materials 
and containers and where to get 
them, products to freeze, and with 
most of the bulletin giving specific 
instructions on selecting, preparing 
and freezing different vegetables, 
fruits, meats, poultry, fish, cooked 
food, eggs and dairy products. 
Tables of best varieties for freezing. 
Charts showing wholesale and re- 
tail cuts of meat. 


@ Dryinc Fruits AND VEGETABLES 
At Home. Bul. 618 for Homemak- 
ers, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 16 
pp., illus. Drying equipment, direc- 
tions for drying and storing. If you 
want plans and bill of materials for 
a homemade, electrically heated, fan 
circulation and thermostat controlled 
home dehydrator, ask also for plans 
for Cornell Food Dehydrator — 
Type C. 

@ THE MicHicAN Conveyor ELE- 
vAToR. Reprint from Mich. Ag. 
Exp. Sta. Quarterly Bul., Vol. 26, 
No. 1, Aug. 1943, East Lansing, 
Mich. 12 pp., illus. A 3” wide can- 
vas belt grain elevator powered with 
a Y%-hp. motor. Plans, bill of ma- 
terials and instructions for building. 
@ MAINTENANCE Tips For Your 
Evecrric Farm EQuIpMENT.  Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 16 pp., illus. Care and pro- 
tection of motors, water systems, 
dairy, poultry and miscellaneous 
equipment. Ask for GEB-125. 
®MopeErRN Home LAUNDERING. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, 
Mansfield, O. 16 pp., illus. Gen- 
eral home laundering procedure, 
laundering difficult fabrics, care and 
use of washing machines. 

@ Westco InpustTRIAL Pumps. A 
beautifully illustrated 60-pp. catalog 
(No. 43) of turbine pumps with 
drawings, charts and performance 
tables mostly for industrial uses such 
as boiler feed, bottle and can wash- 
ers, filtering equipment, etc. Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, Pomona Pump 
Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

@ CoMMERCIAL DEHYDRATION. Misc. 
Pub. 524, USDA, Washington, D. C. 
29 pp., illus. Importance of dehy- 
drated foods, problems and methods, 
selection, preparation, drying, types 
of dehydrators, packaging and _stor- [| 
age, special information on different 
products. 
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WAR PRODUCTION CONTEST 


SUBJECT: How Electricity Helped Me 
Most in 1943 


* RULES OF THE CONTEST « 


Explanation of the Subject. During the past 
year when the squeeze was on to produce 
more and do it with less labor, how has elec- 
tricity helped you to do the job? Did it enable 
you to produce more? How? Did it take the 
place of labor you would otherwise have 
needed? How? Did it save livestock mortality, 
your time, or enable you to market better 
quality products? How? Tell it in your own 
words as if you were telling some other 
farmer. That’s the way we want to use it. 
Give facts, and figures; anything that will help 
some other farmer next year. Keep it as brief 
as you can. 


First Prize: A $25 War Bond. 
Second Prize: $5 in War Stamps. 
Five Prizes: Each $3 in War Stamps. 


We will also pay $1 each in war stamps for 
any other entry published. 





In addition $1 to $3 in war stamps will be 
paid for each photograph or sketch illustrat- 
ing your statement and which we can use. 

Winners will be announced in the February 
issue. 

In case of a tie, each winning contestant will 
receive the full prize to which he is en- 
titled. 

All members of the family may enter the con- 
test, but each may submit only one state- 
ment. 

The decision of the judges is final, and all 
entries become the property of this maga- 
zine. 

Send your letter on a plain piece of paper, 
letterhead or postal card. 

Mail entries to Wartime Contest Editor, 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 24 W. 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. They must 
be postmarked before December 15. 





* 





“BUY WAR BONDS” 


Did you make more this year? 

If so, it was probably because of the war. 
Our help is still needed to win. 

Here’s how we can help: 


|. Pay off indebtedness. 

2. Buy War Bonds and Stamps. 

3. Keep on turning in scrap metals. 

4. Plan for increased production in 1944. 


* 














PROGRAM FOR HOLD 


the Victory Line at Home 


YOUNG ~“ OLD | = weroic errort 


to Overcome Shortages of 
Labor and machines 


HARD WORK 
from sun to sun 


HARVEST 
enough to Save a Starving 














At this season of the year throughout the 
nation, patriotic members of 4H Clubs will 
receive awards and the unspoken tribute of 
the nation for their contribution to the war. 


Throughout the country, old and young 
have joined a broader 4H Club to HOLD the 
Victory and HARVEST food by HEROIC 
effort and HARD WORK. 


For our part we feel proud that the electric 
power we supply can ease the burden of so 
many farmers. 


YOUR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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